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By THE Party ON THE SPOT. 


Wednesday.—Over to Australia to see the end of the third test 
match. Went with forebodings of the result. Forebodings 
justified—we were thoroughly well licked once more. 


A LOSS A-GAIN! 


Though British batters bravely face 
The strong Australian battery, 

We can’t describe it as a case 
For overwhelming flattery. 

The batters of the local town 
(Without excessive chatter, too) 

Have battered their defences down 
And whipped them into batter, too. 


Heard Mr. Asquith at Birkenhead, then Mr. Chamberlain at Liver- 
pool, then Sir Michael Hicks-Beach at Bristol, then Lord George 
Hamilton at Acton, and, finally, Lord Carrington at Aylesbury. 
Had enough of it by this time, and hurried off to the Royal 
Academy of Arts, and helped to elect two R.A’s. and two A.R.A.’s 


Thursday.—Round the State Rooms of Kensington Palace 
(about to be repaired and thrown open to the public). Awful state 
of dilapidation and neglect. Showed them the “ in-a-pretty-state 
rooms” myself. Opened the Federation Convention at Melbourne, 
and set the Premiers going. Knocked across some more politics— 
Mr. Chamberlain at a Liverpool lunch—then bolted off to North 
London, and heard Lord Wolseley declare we’re ready for war at 
any moment—most consoling, you know. Went to bed and slept 
comfortably in consequence. 


Friday.— Accompanied the Princess Louise to Birkenhead and 
Liverpool, and the Lord Chief Justice to Hastings—the latter 
‘“‘on’’ Legal Education. Spent a pleasant afternoon with the 
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Society of Minaturists’ Exhibition in Bond Street. Heard the 
French are issuing a new 20 franc gold piece. Shall be glad to 
receive as many specimens as they please, in token of goodwill 
betwixt our respective countries. 


Saturday.—Met the Princess Louise again by appointment, and 
accompanied her to the Royal Drawing Society. Couldn’t quite 
make out what kind of drawing “ royal drawing” is, but everybody 
seemed to be very comfortable and nice about it, so I suppose it’s 
all right. Had to leave early for India, to see about the eclipse of 
the sun. Went off very satisfactorily. A beautiful day and lots of 
observations made—mostly of a complimentary character. Got 
back in time to help Lord Rosebery open a People’s Palace at Glas- 
gow, and spend another hour or so among Mr. Sellar’s pictures at 
the Grafton Gallery at an assembly of the Children’s Salon. Got my 
Volunteer uniform on later, and hastened to defend London. Alas! 
London takes a Jot of defending, one way and another. 


THE PATRIOT’S SATURDAY OUTING. 


We'd a wash at the office and slipped on the togs 
For a regular Volunteer ‘ buster,” 

And, slinging our rifles, like desperate dogs 
We hurried away to the muster. 

For a lot of nice walks in the suburbs we wen, 
And our pride couldn’t well have been vaster 
When we put on our pipes and reflected, content] 

That London was saved from disaster. 


Monday.—Spent yesterday (and more money than I could afford) 
at the Nice ruces. Not much of a show this time, though weather 


rather jolly. 


Tuesday.—Spent a merry morning at the L.C.C.—pleasant to see 
how, in the face of the coming election, everybody trying to prove 
that Codlin is the friend, not Short! Ran over to see Belgium 
have the “‘row in the Chamber,” so popular with Legislatures just 
now, having previously much enjoyed myself at the Sharpe libel 
case. This “lawyer feller’ wanted damages because the local 

pers never put his name in—well, plenty of papers are putting 

is name in now, and I hope he likes it! 


TRIUMPH ! 


Oh, no they never mentioned him, 
It was a wicked plot, 

And laws which might have pensioned him 
(The libel laws) did not ; 

But now, despite the plot of them, 
Rise consolation’s germs, 

For newspapers—the lot of them— 


Refer to him—in terms. 
Tue Srorrer. 
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make a good goal-keeper.”’ 











First Captain.—** Where is that substitute you promised usin place of our missing man?” 
aptain.—‘Oh! here he is, an old Oxonian, so he knows how to play. He will 


The Mild Weather. 


[The mildness of the season is appa- 
rent everywhere.] 


Wuart’s the matter with the clerk 
Of the English weather ? 

Sure, his ways are strange and dark, 
Mystic altogether ; 

Chart and compass both are lost, 
Spring he’s antedating, 

Just when we expect a frost, 
And a turn at skating. 


His machinery is, we fear, 
Out of gear and focus, 

Else why should May flowers appear, 
And precede the crocus ? 

They’re enough to croak us—these 
Puzzling feats climatic ; 

Weather Clerk, we ask you please 
To be less erratic ! 





Why, an inexperienced child 
For your post is fitter, 
Since you go and “ draw it mild” 
When we want it bitter ! 
Where’s the joke? And what’s the 
wheeze, 
Inconsistent elf ? 
Is it that you cannot freeze 
Though a frost yourself ! 


Prithee, do not quite discard 
Every trace of reason ; 
Have a little more regard 
For the winter season ; 
Else those odes the poet writes 
By the thousand yearly 
Will commence (the thought affrights !) 
Just three months too early ! 








A Strong Hint. 


Gentleman (to Tailor).—‘*I want a 
|  gecret pocket in the trousers to put my 
| money in.” 

Tailor.— Excuse me, sir, but is it 
| necessary ?”’ 

| oe Certainly. Why do you 
| ask?” 

Tailor.— Because you always tell me 
| whenI ask you for payment you haven’t 
| any money.” 








The “ Commercial’s” Cat-Killer. 


[The Leeds police recently offered a reward for information lead- 
ing to the conviction of any person who had broken the domestic 
commandment, ‘“‘ Thou shalt not poison thy neighbour’s cat.”’) 


ALTHOUGH I own it’s passing hard 
For invalid, or bard ill-starred, 
To hear—from garden, lawn, or yard— 
Grimalkin's nightly strain, 
A murrain I would fain invoke 
Upon those ill-conditioned folk 
Who've, by the poisoner’s secret stroke, 
Infeliz felis slain ! 
Myself, snug wrapped in bedclothes warm, 
No wails disturb of tigerish swarm. 
When first 1 started to perform 
Commercial traveller’s work, 
I schemed a scheme for laying low 
A score of cats per week, or so! 
Happy dispatch—induced by no 
Vile Borgia-worth quirk ! 
Where mewlers most did congregate, 
I'd every now and then, locate 
A dog’s-eared number (out of date) 
Of Shadbraw's Railway Guide. 
And pussies came, by three, by twain, 
And pawed and clawed the book there lain: 


They all instanter died |! 























The Weather. 


Ow1nG to the unusually mild season there has been a notable 
absence of several predatory beasts which generally make their 
appearance at this time of the year. Among these we may mention 
the Snowscraper (8. Broomalis), the Frozen-out Loafer (Vagrans 
Obscenus), and the Winter Plumber (P. Incompetens). 


_ Although English strawberries and green peas have not yet come 
into the market, there is no lack of small and early hops in London 
and the suburbs. 


Editors report that chestnuts are more plentiful than ever. We 
have also noticed that the common Canard (D. Mailiensis) is very 
much in evidence. 


Gigantic hens’ eggs are quite common just at present—in the 
papers, owing, no doubt, to the high temperature. Unfortunately, 
the warm weather causes them to go bad in a very short time, so 
that they cannot be kept as evidence to convince the sceptical. 

_A large number of persons have omitted to renew their dog 
licences, a lapse of memory which they invariably attribute to the 
enervating mildness of the weather. The same depressing ‘ muggi- 
ness” has, in many instances, caused respectable gentlemen to 
suffer from aphasia and inability to walk straight after dining 
at their clubs, 

_ Having regard to the theory of averages, it is advisable to make 
the most of the open weather while it lasts, and to lay in a large 


ais and warm clothing for use in May and Jun: 
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Not a Dangerous Rival. 


‘*Then you cannot accept my article, 
sir?” said the contributor, sadly. 

**No, Mr. Weekbranes,” replied the 
editor; ‘“‘apart from your crudity of 
style, the subject has been treated before, 
and that quite recently.” 

‘That generally seems to be the fate 
of my articles, sir,” sighed the con- 
tributor. ‘‘ I always appear to be antici- 
pated. The fact is, sir,” he continued, 
‘* it strikes me very forcibly that I must 
have a mental double, who is also 
engaged in literature. There are physical 
doubles, why not mental ones ?” 

‘* Well, Mr. Weekbranes,” said the 
editor,“‘ even if such were the case, I do 
not see how your mental double would 
rival you in your—er—literary efforts.” 

“Why not, sir?’ inquired the con- 
tributor, looking puzzled. 

‘‘For the simple reason, Mr. Week- 
branes,’”’ answered the editor, ‘that if 
you have a mental double it is doubtful 
whether he would have facilities for 
contributing to the Press, as in all pro- 
bability he is confined in some lunatic 
asylum! Good Base’ y 








a “The snsecnin that Bloom 


in the Spring.” 


Dear “ Fun,’’—Observing that certain 
of your contemporaries are publishing 
statements from correspondents respect- 
ing the remarkable mildness of the 
season, I beg respectfully to say that, 
although there are no strawberries ripen- 
ing in my back garden, and no spring 
onions there fit to pull, I have witnessed 
a phenomenon far more startling than 
any yet recorded. I have actually seen 
blossoms on my neighbour Grogsby’s 
nose! I pointed them out to a friend 
the other evening, and suggested that 
they might be another result of the mild 
season. He, however, somewhat flip- 
pantly attributed them to the action of 
‘**old and mild.’”’—-Yours veraciously, 

A NaturRE-LOVER. 

















Short Weight. 


Butcher.—‘‘I’m in a large way of 
business.” 

Customer (sarcastically). — ‘* Your 
weigh is always short.” (Ructions.) 





| 
| 
| 








A HINT. 





Very Affable Young Lady.—‘ Yours is rather a quiet beat, isn’t it, Comstable?’’ 
Policeman.—‘ You're right, miss; it is. The only bits o’ pleasurable nexcitement I 


’aves is when some pretty young leddy ‘arsks me to hescort her acrost the rosd.” 








Kith and Kin for the Tame Poet. 


[The Westminster Gazette stigmatises as preposterous “ the idea 
that Sir Herbert Kitchener’s campaign should be described by 
ey except one tame correspondent chosen by himself.” 

Mr. Fun has always imagined that there is only 
one class of literary gentlemen to whom tke adjective “tame” 


may, in any circumstances, be applied.] 


Op Simon the Cellarer, down in our vaults, 


Tendeth bottle, butt, barrel, and bin; 


Yet a duty he also performs which exalts 
Him more highly, and earns him more “ tin.” 
Our notions on topical themes, now and then, , 


We are minded in verse to proclaim ; 


So Old Simon the Cellarer, down in his den, 


Has the charge of a poet that’s tame! 





Now, a cellar (so Simon will swear and declare) 


Is. a domicile’s principal part : 


If : a kitchen therewi th you should dare to compare, 


: f id senes 


hear 





So we can’t, in his hearing, hold forth or enlarge 


On the fact (lest it kill him with shame) 


That Old Herbert the Kitchener’s seeking the charge 
Of a WAR CORRESPONDENT that’s tame!!! ! 














Mies by Our Tame Idiot. 
THERE was once a young geeey named Lynda, 


Who once popped her out of wynda, 
But her sweetheart above 
Py. sap a match on his love, 

And so she was burnt to a cynda. 


Now there once was a girl named Clarissa 
Who seemed to want all men to kissa, 


She made quite a row, ‘neath the mistletoe bough, 


But somehow the men seemed to missa. 








She.— 
He { feelingly). —“ 


Had Felt It. 


I’m sure it is, darling. 


**Do you think thirteen is an unlucky number, George ?” 
Your father wears a 
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Billy Bounderby.—* Fine mornin’, ain’t it? Weer do we throw off to-day?” 
Grumpy Huntsman.—“ Well, that’s between you and your ’orse, I sh’d say!” 
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The Lion and the Bear. The great Bear lifted his head, And the Lion made this decree :— 
; As if struck with a sudden blow, That for all who chose to roam 
Tue Lion slept on and on— And he gazed on his mighty foe, In the Dragon’s ancient home, 
And the great Bear shook his head, And in sorrowful tones he said :— That jungle should still be free. 
Said he, “‘ The Monarch is dead ; ““Q Lion, the world is wide And the Bear and the Vultures said 
His power has passed and gone !” And we all are friends out here, “« "Twas surely a great mistake 
And he paused awhile, then cried Our duty is plain and clear— The sleeping Lion to wake— 
To the Vultures gaunt and grim The time has come to divide!” For he slept—and he is not dead!” 
That everywhere followed him :— se 
“The Jungle we'll now divide!” Quoth the Lion: “ The world for all— 
And the Vultures spread their wings, There is food and enough to spare, Trish. 
And pounced on the fallen prey— And you all can have a share. - ' 
For that is the Vulture’s way But on this I stand or fall :— _ Irish Employer (to Clerk).—‘t How 1s 
Of settling mundane things. The jungle shall rest intact ! it yez didn’t come to the office larsht 
Again the great Bear spoke— It is still for me to decide, wake ? r 
“ The wealth of the jungle’s ours, And I say we will not divide— Clerk.—‘‘ I had the misfortune to get 
For we are the reigning pow’rs! ”’ And on that I intend to act!” a black eye, and couldn’t come, sir.’ 
And the grim old Lion awoke. Irish Employer.— Well, all Oi can 
. Then the great Bear looked again, say is, yez desarved to get a black oi fur 
Weak was the boast and vain— With a look of mock surprise, not comin’ to the office! ’ 
There was wrath in the Lion’s eyes, In the Lion’s wrathful eyes— | 
A Bons a with beletling fone And he said, in tones of pain :— st 
8 stood wi 8 mane. +s I am sor to Ww und id ; . 
And then he gave one thund’rous roar— But Fads mh ene cae ok Forcing Business. 
on — wee a 4 And I still must say you should, Em “ag leona through lack of trade).— 
ent were and beast ; Were you wise, to divi ” * Buy a box o’ h lozenges—’an 
And the thought of all was war ! ict : sities tebichalean yer ! * Sor om : 
The Vultures swiftly rose But the Lion lashed his tail, Bystander—‘ I haven’t got a cough.” 
And flew to a distant rise And he gave one ringing roar Man.—* Well, fight me, an’ buy some 
To watch with unwinking eyes Of defiance that breathed of war! stuff for black eyes!” 
What time might have to disclose. And the Bear began to quail. ame eat a Aa a . sical 
Be the victor Lion or Bear He dreaded the Lion at bay, aie ba sate EP 
In the struggle they saw was near, | For he had good cause to know | Ir is pretty safe to say that the only 
With wild hope mingled with fear, The strength of his awful foe, ear-(w)rings Eve had was when Adam 


. Ana h ‘ ae oc —— 
‘Ty " . - : " Al ne siowly rnec ¢ av a 
ineyvy knew they were safe there. . i y burn ] away ' ulled her ears 
. : 5. 
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COMMERCIAL FREEDOM. 


“THE GOVERNMENT ARE ABSOLUTELY DETERMINED, AT WHATEVER COST, EVEN, IF NECESSARY, AT THE 
COST OF WAR, THAT EQUAL FREEDOM OF TRADE MUST BE UPHELD.”—SIR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH. 


(For Cartoon Verses see page 36.) 
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“Spooky ” Spondulicks, Esq. 
No. 6.—“THE WORKHOUSE PORTER.” 


Mr. Bounce sprang from his chair in alarm. 

‘* Who do you mean ?” he stammered. 

‘I beg you pardon, Mr. Bounce,”’ replied Walter, biting his lips 
at the unconscious slip. ‘‘ But since I’ve discovered this will I seem 
permeated with my Uncle James. Please forgive me.”’ 








“Heuer! Hevp! Ir’s Goinc ro Bite.” 


“Certainly,” said Mr. Bounce suspiciously. ‘“ But you must 
control these feelings, my dear Mr. Spondulicks, or your sudden 
accession to this great wealth may turn your brain. I will hurry 
matters forward as much as possible. In the meanwhile, what is 
the state of your finance? Shall I advance four or five hundred 
on the estate, or shall we say six ?”’ 

“‘ Better say a thousand,” replied Walter coolly; and the shade of 
Uncle James beamed-—-positively beamed-—-at the suggestion ; while 
Bella merely gasped and said ‘“‘ Walter, dear!” 

The lawyer looked rather aghast, but, muttering something about 
“fools and their money,’’ wrote the cheque and handed it to 
Walter. (The old man, from force of habit, tried to clutch it as it 
passed.) 

‘ Walter, dear!’’ said Bella as they reached the street : ‘‘mamma 
will be fearfully alarmed at my absence. I must go home at once. 
Will you come?” 

But Walter, after a glance at the old man, who was vigorously 
shaking his head, declined, and packed his sweetheart off in a cab 
to be the first to break the glorious news. ) 

“I’m glad she’s gone,” said the shade of the old man. as he fol- 
lowed Walter down the street ; ‘‘ women are so deucedly sharp some- 
times, especially when they should be half blind.” , 

‘* Well, I’m glad, too!’ said Walter.“* There's not much when an 
old codger like you is always looking on. Isay! Are you always 
going to follow me about like this, a sort of body-guard ‘you know 
though perhaps that’s a misnomer?” ) 

“That's not very grateful, Walter. I have been the means of 
making you a rich man, and now Help! Help! Walter! 
Drive it away! It’s going to bite.”’ . 

Walter turned quickly round. A mongrel cur, with theinborn visua] 
powers denied to mortals, was sniffing at Uncle James's shadowy 
figure. iiecsinea : 

** Don’t be alarmed, uncle,” laughed Walter. 
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“‘There’s a lot to be done, nephew. In the first place, we’ve got 
to prove my demise.”’ 

‘‘ No one would doubt it, uncle, if they could but see you.” 

“ But they can’t,” said the shade angrily, “‘and we must have 
legal proof. I spent my last days in the workhouse, in order to 
add to my already immense fortune. They will have some record 
of it there. Now, will you manage this part of the business or 
shall 1?” 

‘“‘ Well, as I’ve no doubt you are better acquainted with your own 
death than I am, perhaps yow had, though its against the contract 
to give up my body twice in one day.” 

“And its against contract to forcibly expel me during my 
tenancy,’’ snapped the ghost. 

‘‘ Well, well! Let bygones be bygones; where shall we make the 
change ?”’ 

“Ina cab on the way to the workhouse; but first the cheque 
must be cashed. We shall want money, and plenty of it. The 
officials won’t even think for nothing.”’ 

With cheque and personality changed, the body of Walter 
Spondulicks duly arrived at the workhouse, and the newly-embodied 
shade of the old man rang loudly at the grim portal. There was 
some delay, and then a little, wizened, old man came slowly towards 
the gate with a huge key. 

“Why, I do believe it’s Ginger! He will remember me,” said 
Uncle James, excitedly. ‘‘I remember him quite well, though it’s 
nearly thirty years ago. I hope he won’t detect the metamor- 
phosis.” 

“It’s scarcely like, Uncle,” murmured the shade of Walter 
Spondulicks. ‘ The old chap’s half blind, and doesn’t seem to live 
up to his sobriquet.”’ 

The tottering janitor opened the door, bleared at the figure before 
him for a moment or two, and then said, in surly, gruff tones :— 

‘Casuals’ entrance next street!”’ 

He was about to close the gate, when Uncle James, forgetting for 
a moment his transformation, stepped forward. 

‘“Why, Ginger! Don’t you remember me?”’ he said. 

‘“‘“Who’re you a-callin’ Ginger? I’m Mister Hadams, I is, ’ed 
porter o’ this ere workus. There ain’t no Ginger about me.” 

‘‘The ‘old un’s’ on his dignity,” whispered Walter. ‘‘ Ask him 
to come out and have a game of touch.” 

‘You interrupt one, nephew,” said Uncle James. ‘This man 
might be an important witness when my death has to be proved. 
The fact is,’ he continued, turning to the decrepit porter, ‘‘ I want 
to see the master?” 
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‘“‘Here!”’ (slipping a five pound note into his hand). 

** Will yer step into the lodge, sir, and wait while I fetches the 
master ?”’ 

‘“‘ Halloo!” exclaimed Walter, “the ancient mariner has got 
remarkably civil all at once. Now, uncle, spin your yarn, and tell 
him the ‘ fivers ’ have brothers.” 

‘My good man,” said Uncle James, ‘‘ Perhaps the master will do 
later on. I’ve come to make inquiries about a pauper who died in 
this house about 20 or 30 yearsago. The man’s name was James 
Spondulicks.”’ 

‘“‘ Him as was ‘ung ?” (with a gleam of intelligence). 

‘No! certainly not. The man was supposed to have died peace- 
fully in his bed in this workhouse. A good-looking, intelligent 
man of about eighty, with a partially bald head. Surely you 
remember him.” 

‘* Scarcely a fair clue, Uncle,’’ muttered Walter. 

‘‘ Now, my man, try and think,” urged James Spondulicks. 

_ No!” mumbled the old man, “ I knows nothink of yer good-look- 
in’, telligent men, and the only old ’un J remembers going was one 
we called ‘Spotty.’ But, lor’ bless yer, he wasn’t the one you want. 
"E wasn’t hansom, no fear. His face was the colour of my yellow 
hand’chef, and ’ad holler eyes, and no teeth. Why, sir, ’e was a 
balmy old lunatic; told me once in confidence he ’ad a million quid 
saved up, and hima pauper. He! he! he!” 

“Uncle,” said Walter, solemnly; ‘this man will prove a 
valuable witness. His memory is like a snap-shot camera. He’s 
got you to the life!”’ 


Waftings from the Wings. 


Bravo, Mr. Tree! you have done well, indeed. You have given us 
an edition de luxe of Julius Cesar, and we are very grateful to 
you. A finer stage spectacle has not been seen anywhere. 

The scenes of Ancient Rome are really magnificent in their move- 
ment and colour. They bring before us with graphic detail, the 
glory and the grandeur of the time. The scene of the Forum is 
quite the most striking thing presented to us for many a long day. 
From a purely pictorial point of view, the first scene of all—‘‘ A 
Public Place ’’—is, perhaps, even better ; that great arch across the 
stage, the colossal pillars at the side, give an impression of solidity 
and reality that is as novel as it is artistic. 

Brutus’ Orchard is a lovely picture, with the pale purple of the 
night sky changing slowly to crimson in the rays of the rising sun. 
The Senate House, too, is an excellent bit of stage composition. 
The Plains of Philippi is another beautiful scene. 

The dresses, accoutrements, implements—all lend splendour and 
reality to the scene; the great crowd before the Forum, swayed 
first by Brutus, then by Antonius, are marveilously managed; I do 
not think I have ever seen a more realistic gathering; the vast 
assemblage seems to be moved spontaneously, there is no sense of 
rehearsal about it, though the rehearsal that must have been 
necessary must have been prodigious. They cheer, they murmur, 
they howl, they execrate; from sullen muttering they grow—these 
sounds—to fierce tumult, from tumult the people proceed to action, 
and, in a splendidly-spirited finale, we see the stage filled with 
running men, who, with torches well lit, maddened by the 
Machiavellian oratory of Mark Antony, rush off to fire the houses 
of Cesar’s assassins. 

It seems to me that Shakespeare wrote Julius Cesar as a satire 
on Democracy. Nothing more scathing on the mockery of mob 
rule, on the idiotcy of the multitude, on the swaying of the ignorant 
by silver-tongued leaders—irrespective of the opinions they express, 
on the follow-my-leader, goat-like lack of principle of the 
‘‘people,” on the danger of ruling a country by shifty politicians 
who lead their electors by the nose—nothing more scathing on this 
asinine method of government, could be imagined than this same 
Forum scene. Cesar is murdered. Cesar yesterday was the idol 
of Rome, the streets were thronged with cheering Romans. To-day 
Brutus stabs him, and explains that it was for their good, that 
Cesar was a tyrant. Long live Brutus! shout the mob; Cw#sar was a 
tyrant! Death to anyone who says anything against the noble 
Brutus! Then comes Marcus Antonius. He tells them that Cesar 
has left them all something in his will, that he was not a tyrant at 
all, that the murderers of Cesar are very wicked men. What is 
the result ? The cry now is, long live Antonius! Mark Antony is 
the noblest man in Rome. Poor Cesar! Death to Brutus; and 
then they rush off to set fire to Brutus’ house. Oh, Shakespeare! what 
a@ wonderful man you are! Did you have in your mind’s eye the 
state of the world in the nineteenth century ? 

The acting of the play has many excellent qualities. Mr. Tree 
makes a stately Antonius. He is a human, a pathetic, a most 
nteresting Mark Antony; the figure of the only faithful friend of 
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way; this actor’s resonant voice, perfect elocution, stately bearing, 
and never-failing intelligence make the impersonation of the noblest 
Roman of them all a delight to the eye, the ear, and the under- 
standing. Mr. Franklin McLeay’s Cassius is another whole-souled 
piece of work. Mr. McLeay gives us passion, force, and intensity. 
It is an admirable foil to the stately calm of Brutus. Mr. Louis 
Calvert’s Casca is one of the most pleasing things in the revival ; 
he gives us naturalness without colloquialism, he is a man of any 
period, yet he is thoroughly in keeping with his time ; Mr. Calvert 
is truly splendid in the part. Miss Lily Hanbury, Miss Evelyn 
Millard, and Mrs. Tree are all as good as good can be. Indeed, the 
whole cast is admirable. 


Trelawny of the ‘‘ Wells" is a bright and lively little play, in 
Mr. Pinero’s lightest mood, or almost his lightest, for the new piece 
at the Court has a decided touch of sentiment not possessed by 
Dandy Dick and others of that class. It is all very quaint, bizarre, 
and cleverly whimsical. The pictures of life in the “ early sixties,” 
with their crinolines, their “ pegtop”’ trousers, their side-spring 
boots, their hair nets, their Dundreary whiskers, their poke 
bonnets, are very diverting and novel to us. 

The story is already so well known that there is no necessity to 
repeat it at length. A young actress, about to marry into the aris- 
tocracy, is invited to the house of her lover’s family to learn the 
manners of the upper ten. She is so miserable that she runs away, 
and her sweetheart also finds life so unendurable that he shakes the 
dust of respectability off his feet and becomes an actor. The old 
people come round in the end, and the piece finishes with the 
prospect of happiness for the hero and heroine. 

This brief précis gives no idea of the diverting nature of the inci- 
dents or of the skill and interest with which Mr. Pinero tells his 
story. It is capitally acted by Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Miss Isabel 

3ateman, Miss Hilda Spong, Miss Pattie Browne, Messrs. Athol 
Forde, Paul Arthur, Robson, and the others. 
GOSSAMER. 


Charlotte Corday left the Grand Theatre, Islington, and arrived 
at the Adelphi on the 21st ult. Ofcourse, you know that the play 
is founded upon the historical incident which happened in France 
at the end of the eighteenth century, when that country was 
governed by the great unwashed. The head favourite amongst the 
latter, just then, was Marat, who thought the only way to secure 
the suppression of the Aristocrats was to guillotine them. Un- 
fortunately for himself, Marat had omitted from his calculations 
one of his country’s proverbs, Cherchez la femme, and _ this 
trifling slip on his part enabled Charlotte Corday to over- 
whelm him whilst he was courting cleanliness in a bath. 
Mrs. Brown Potter impersonates Charlotte Corday in a style 
one cannot quite comprehend ; the blissfully resigned demeanour 
with which she endues the part is scarcely French. The Marat of 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew does not carry the conviction that this was the 
powerful individuality who charmed and swayed such passionate 
brutes as the French revolutionists of that time. The repulsive, 
shuffling, attenuated creature, as presented by Mr. Bellew, 
would be contemptuously thrust aside and hooted; never 
revered and placed in power. The waxen effigy in the 
Chamber of Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s has power and 
audacity clearly indicated upon the face, although the latter 
is suffused with the throes of death. The Georges Danton 
maxim, Jl nous faut del’audace, is absent in Mr. Bellew’s Marat. 
Messrs. Everill, Vibart, Lovell, and Saintsbury were unmistakeably, 
in face and deportment, true to the parts they respectively played. 
This drama is sombre and depressing, and is probably the gloomy 
cloud with the silver lining of something more in keeping with 
the traditions of the Adelphi. The farce, B.B., which precedes, 
is bright, although the matter thereof is only common-place, 


Preparations for the coming season at the Alexandra Palace are 
going on apace, and arrangements have been completed to run an 
electric tramway from the Wood Green entrance up to the top of 
the hill. The demand for membership of the choral society, under 
the direction of Mr. Henry J. Baker, has necessitated hundreds of 
applicants having first-class voices being refused. The first 
rehearsal was universally acknowledged to be remarkably fine, and 
there is no doubt that this fine body of vocalists will be a great 
attraction. Daily variety and promenade concerts, organ recitals, 
rial exhibitions in the Central Hall, dramatic performances, etc., 
will be a feature of the season. In the grounds will be military and 
other tournaments, parachute descents, bi-weekly firework displays, 
alfresco concerts, and open-air plays. The catering is in the batids 
of Messrs. Lotheby and Christopher. 

The management of the Empire Theatre announce that they 
have again secured the services of Mdlle. Yvette Guilbert for a 
series of twelve appearances to begin on May 2nd. In view of the 


interest which the announcement of the engagement of this most 
rigin unteuse alw es, the Empire agement opened 
box the 24th ult. for the king of seats during 


Mdlle. 
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ia BOOKS AND THEIR READERS. 
: , ‘Tie Sorrows OF SATAN.” ‘““THREE MEN IN A Boat.” 
: A SS - aaa ao —— ~ 
i ‘6 ys rn AT LAST. 
i] Fun 111 Ka est. Do you hear the trumpet sounding o’er the land ? 
A WHAT HE THINKS OF THINGS IN GENERAL. Do you hear the drums a-beating, British men ? 
Do you see the flags unfurled, and understand 
hi At the moment of writing we are nearer war than we have been That the Lion of England’s waking once again ? 
‘ since Lord Rosebery sat up all night on the question whether it was Do you see the ships a-sailing on the sea ? 
ee to be a fight with France. It was the time when a French gun- With the signal waving “ ready” at the mast ? 
He boat had trailed her guns on an English ship in Siamese waters. | Then you know, no matter what the cost may be, 
Luckily France apologised in time. Now it is Russia. Well, if we We have taken off our coat—at last. 
ef are to fight, let us fight now, when we have a cause worth fighting Do you hear from John O’Groat’s to far Land’s End 
| for, when we have the sympathy of the whole world, whose battle A shout of thunder ringing strong and deep? 
we are fighting against the greed of Russia. It is an accepted It tells that England’s going to defend 
political principle that Russia means to go for us when she is ready. Her own, and what’s her own she’!l surely keep. 
It is surely silly to wait till then. She’s patient been and mild, until ’twas thought 
¥ n * That England could no longer make or mar, 
i ; ' But the time has come when someone must be taught 
ie Se a ae ee The ; ce : , , 
Why wait on Russia's conve n1ence ; W hy not choose our own That someone’s gone a bit too far. 
time? If it has got to come, let it come in our time, do not let us Di secsiaten thes intciieite nik: Mihail ais Man iene 
wait for hers. It seems that if Russia does not climb down, we ets erties : sigan i 
. ; . ; . r And fight for Freedom ’gainst barbarian foe, 
are going to make her. Well, so be it. We are on the side of the < aotia . , 
he We Rate tor teed a tava the good wishes cf the Again twill be the dawn against the dark, 
sivili * .d ; idan ; 4 F ™ _ a he - ’ + t 6° ‘eld ‘ e *Tis England once aguin must strike the blow. 
ray is Ww - , a pee ; W e 1ave : 18 “y me sek om — And if, belove the victory ts won 
to 1ave the approval of America; more than all, we 1ave & unite And Saxon blood and Cossack blood is cool, 
; nation. ameee things do not often happen. Why not take advan- There may be Balaclavas ¢ re ’tis done, 
tage of them % But where will be Sebastopol ? 
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| POWDER = “Refreshing and Invigorating to the = <p: Paste. 
Enhances the acceptability of every jaded mind and body ; delicious to the The most reliable preparation for Cleaning 
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Sweet Dish or Fruit. = palate; and absolutely unadulterated.” | sete tenuracturers 
NO EGGS! NO TROUBLE! NO RISK! Famity Docror JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD: 
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